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Introductory Statement 



The Center's mission is to improve teaching in American schools. 
Its work ie carried out through five programs: 

Teaching Effectiveness 

The Environment for Teaching 

Teaching Students from Low- Income Areas 

Teaching and Linguistic Pluralism 

Exploratory and Related Studies 

This paper shows how the research and development findings of the 
Environment for Teaching Program can be applied to a structural, as 
distinct from a psychological, approach to organizational development 
in schools* 
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A SURVEY- FEEDBACK APPROACH TO DEVEIX)PING 
SELF-RENEWaJG SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 



Terrence E. Deal, Kenneth Duckworth, 
and Susan Hurevitz Robbins 

Schools: Many Problems. Few Solutions 

Schools today are confronted with a seemingly endless cycle of 
complicated problems. Developing solutions to these problens places a 
heavy load on teachers, students, and administrators alik: , But the 
burden is particularly heavy on school administrators who ar » attempting 
to find answers to problems of instructional change, coaaminity partici- 
pation, declining enrollments, client revolutions, and the endless list 
of other difficult situations that plague leadership efforts at all 
levels of school organization. 

As administrators attempt to find solutions to these problems, how- 
ever, they often operate with sevpral handicaps. First, educational 
problems, like other social problems, are inmffinsely complicated and 
interlocking. Second, many of the problems in education reflect societal 
problems that can only be solved by major social changes. Third, sys- 
tematic problem solving is not a skill often emphasized in the profes- 
sional training of administrators. Finally, because education takes 
place in an organizational setting, the problems must frequently be 
solved by collective or organizational action, not by Individuals 
operating independently. This last characteristic demands highly 
sophisticated ways of organizing the efforts of those who participate 
in the educational process. But many administrators have not been given 



the training or the conceptual tools to equip tham for building such 
organizations. Consequently, as we look at the predominant pattern of 
organizational structure in schools we see mainly a sifl^)le, undifferen- 
tiated, and often poorly integrated organizational pattern (Bidwell, 1965). 

The gap between the problem** solving needs and the problem* solving 
ability of schools is obvioutt* How can this gap be narrowed? We believe 
that the most prmnising line of attack is to build organizational patterns 
at the classroom, school, and district level that will support, rather 
than iiiq;>ede, problem- solving efforts. We make the following assumptions: 
^1) the existing patterns of school organization are c(ming to be 
recognized as contributing factors in problems of teaching, learning, 
staff utilization and io^leir^ntation of educational reform; (2) without 
basic structural, i«e., organizational, changes, efforts to train or 
retrain teachers and administrators are unlikely to obtain lasting effects; 
(3) structural changes, althcnsgh difficult, are manipulable and xdLthin the 
power of administrators to make; (4) only through building and institu- 
tionalizing problem-solving capabilities within school organizations are 
teachers and administrators likely to be equipped to solve problems on a 
continuing basis; and (5) since there is accumulating a body of know- 
ledge, insights, and tools that may provide educators adequate guidelines 
for changing the organizational characteristics of schools, this line of 
attack seems plausible and fruitful. 

This n^n^randum has three purposes: (1) to derive, from the 
research of the Enviromrent for Teaching Program at the Stanford Center 
for Research and Developn^nt in Teaching, a conceptual foundation for an 
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approach to developing the problem-solving capabilities of schools; 
(2) to develop a rationale for such an approach; and finally (3) to out- 
line the specific elements of a survey- feedback approach which applies 
theory and knowledge about organizations to develop schools that are 
equal to today's problems. 

Paralleling the threefold purpose, the discussion is organized into 
three parts. The next section of this menfflranduin discusses the work of 
the Environment for Teaching Program and the organizational theories 
that we have interwoven into our approach to developing the problem- 
solving capabilities of schools. In the succeeding section, we rely 
heavily on our conversations with teachers and administrators during the 
past two years to construct an assessment of contemporary educational 
• problems. We categorize these problems as falling into three groups: 

environmental, instructional, and organizational. From this analysis, 
we conclude that our structural Approach to problem-solving interventir^ns 
addresses these practical concerns, and we go on to show how this ap- 
proach differs from and con^lements comparable attempts to provide 
assistance. Finally, we describe in considerable detail the five core 
elements of our approach to developing the problem-solving capacity of 
school organizations and outline the steps being taken to test this 
approach in field settings. 

In the discussion we occasionally refer to three levels of school 
organization--district, school, and clas8room--because we believe that 
our approach is adaptable to all three levels. Our emphasis in this 
memorandum- -and our work during the coming year--will be at the local 
• school level. 

# 
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Sources of the Stnictural Approach : 
Research Basis and Theoretical Framewor k 

The Research of the Environgent for Teaching Program 

For several years, tte Envirom^nt for "ching Pn>graro has studied 
schools from a sociological perspective. Cu. studies focus on the 
organisational characteristics of schools. In the past, we have looked 
at the impact of open-space architecture on teacher's perceptions of the 
way their work is organized (Meyer & Cohen, 1971). We have studied 
the relationship between team teaching and other organizational proper- 
ties at the school level (Schiller, 1972; House, forthconing; Molnar, 
1971). We have compared formal evaluation processes in schools with 
those in other organizations (Dombusch & Scott, in press). We are now 
investigating the relationship between structural characteristics at the 
staff, school, and district levels and aspects of the instructional 
program (Cohen & Bredo, 1974; Deal, Meyer, & Scott, 1974). In higher 
education, we are inquiring into the relationship between organization 
structure, the organization's environuent, and innovation and change 
(Baldridge & Burnham, 1973; Deal & Baldridge, 1974). 

Our work emphasizes the importance nf the formal patterns of 
organizations, an emphasis which we generally label structural. We are 
interested in the factors that determine structural features at the 
classroom, school, and district levels of school organizations. We are 
examining the relationship of structure to other organizational charac- 
teristics and processes such as leadership, problem solving, decision 
making, and conflict resolution. We are also interested in the 
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relationship of structural patterns* to teacher morale, student morale, and 
student effort and achievement.^ 

In our studies of schools, several forroal properties of organiza- 
tions provide a perspective. These include: Vertical dif ferentiation '-" 
How is authority to make decisions or to control others distributed among 
organizational participants? Lateral differentiation — How are the 
organization's various functions divided or distributed among partici- 
pants? Int e rde oendence - -To what extent do various participants depend 
on each other in accomplishing their work? Coord tna t ion - > Wha t mechanisms 
are used to integrate the efforts of participants? Formalization — 
To what extent are actions of participants guided by explicit rules, 
policies, or procedures? Evaluation structure — Who sets evaluation 
* criteria, samples and appraises performance, communicates this judgment 

to participants, and ultimately distributes organizational sanctions? 
This list is not exhaustive, buc it should illustrate the structural 
emphasis of the Environment for Teaching Program. 

In its structural emphasis, however, the Program does not exclude 
important organizational processes. In fact, which organizational 
phenomena are structure and which are process is an ao^iguous and often 
useless distinction to make. Evaluation, for example, is a process, 
but it is also part of an organization's formal structure. 

Neither does the Program's perspective exclude the attitudes and 
needs of people who participate in organizations. In our view, students, 

1 

These topics are discussed in Technical Reports currently being 
prepared by the Environment for Teaching Program. 
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teachers , and admltiZstrators are part of school organizations. They 
interact with each other in distinct structures relying on identifiable 
processes. Some of these formal patterns facilitate hu.nan interaction^ 
satisfaction, and task acciHuplishir^nt; others do not. Designing these 
features » then, becon^s a highly iiuportant task of school administrators. 

We believe that effective schools or school district s are ones that 
have developed structural (i#e., organizational) patterns ."Suitable to 
their environmental demands and Instructional programs. As an exim^le: 
In diverse, dynamic communities we would expect to find that successful 
schools are highly differentiated both vertically and laterally, and 
that th? efforts of participants are Interdependent but also well 
coordinated and icnit together by both administrative efforts and lateral 
communication among the teaching staff. As another ex^plc, where 
schools have instructional programs that are individualized and heavily 
diagnostic we would expect those that are successful to have different* 
tlated their structure bv developing teacher teams, adding specialists 
or aides, or both. We would also expect, In these schools, a high 
frequency of program and teaching evaluation, carried on both fortMlly 
by the principal and Informally among teachers. 

But for other environments or Instructional oystemf, th? shape of 
a successful schooL might be very different from our two examples. In 
othpr words, there Is no one best way to organize; schools designed to 
be compatible with the nature of the instiuctlonal program and the 
characteristics of the relevant environment will be those generally 
that function effectively. By effectively, we w>an more than just 
successful by the traditional criterion of student achievement. We 



define effectiveness broadly to include other student outcome measures 
such as affective growth or satisfaction, as well as other indicators of 
success such as conammity satisfaction, teacher morale, instructional 
change, ami administrative stability. 

Sowe Distinctive Features o f the Environment for Teaching Program 

How does our perspective differ from others? Many programs of 
organizational research focus on the int'onnal aspects of schools. Of 
interest to researchers in this tradition are such issues as the adjust- 
ment of individuals to the organization, leadership processes, problem- 
solving and decision-making processes in small groups, norms and values, 
and the "climate' of an organization. While this work is important and, 
indeed, highly related and cnaplementary to ours, we emphasize the 
formal aspects of schools, for two principal reasons: because we feel 
that the structural side of these organizations has not received ade- 
quate attention, and because we believe that structural variables pro- 
vide levers that can be manipulated by school administrators to pronwte 
or to control organizational growth, change, and stability. 

The Environn»nt for Teaching Program may also be distinguished from 
many other progroas of research by our deep concern for the practical 
iu^lications of our work. Because of this concern, we are conducting a 
strong development effort in the midst of our ongoing study of a large 
number of schools. What do we man by the term "development"? To us, 
the term involves translating or applying our theories and research 
results to the practical problems that schools face. Development, or 
the application of our research to ongoing school problems, also provides 
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another means of testing our research hypotheses. Research and develop- 
ffient are synS>loticaIly related activities; each enterprise can support 
and nourish the other* 

Three criteria govern the shape of our developmental efforts* 
Firstf the work o^st be conceptually conq>atible with our ongoing research 
relating the organizational structure of scIk^oIs to instruction and 
environitent. Second, the development&l effort must relate to important 
problems professionals are attempting to solve. Third, our efforts in 
development mxst relate to, but not be redundant with, other develop*- 
mental efforts in the area of school organization. In the remainder of 
this section and in the next section we measure our proposed approach 
against these three criteria. We then go on to show how our overall 
developmental approach in the Environment for Teaching Program can be 
applied to the particular activity known as crganissational developo^nt 
in schools. 

Theoretical Foundations of Our Itevelopg^ntal Approach 

The conceptual foundation of our developo^ntal work cofifi>ines two 
structural perspectives: the Structure— -Techno logy*-Environment owdel 
of the Environment For Teaching Program, and the Lawrence -Lorsch 
Environmental Contingency model. Each of these is essentially a con- 
tingency model of organization. The first predicts that successful 
organizations will have developed structural characteristics appropri- 
ate for their central task, or technology. The other predicts that 
successful organizations will have developed structures c(^patible with 
their relevant environments. We now discuss each of the models briefly 



and show how we have integrated both into the conceptual framework of 
our approach to developing the problem-solving capacity of schools. 

The Environment for Teaching model . The main component of the 
Environment for Teaching approach relates organization structure and the 
organization's technology. Technology, as a sociological concept, 
characterizes the nature of the work an organization performs; in 
school settings, it translates roughly as the instructional program 
through which student thinking and behavior are changed. 

In this abstract view, there are two dimensions along which instruc- 
tional programs can vary: instructional differentiation and the routini- 
zation of instructional decisions. The general hypothesis of the Program 
is that instructional programs which are highly differentiated— with 
respect to the way students are viewed and the materials or procedures 
actually used in instruction--and which require highly discretionary 
responses on the part of teachers will require more complex work arrange- 
ments and an increased problem- solving capacity at the school and dis- 
trict level if such programs are to survive. If these are not forth- 
coming, instructional complexity will be reduced or the program will be 
dropped, 

A basic assumption of the Environntent for Teaching staff is that 
as a result of special attention and abundant resources, instructional 
systems have become mre sophisticated and complex while the organization 
of schools has frequently remained relatively undifferentiated and simple. 
If this is true, it provides one explanation for rapid turnover in pro- 
grams or unintended instructional modifications. If new instructional 
programs are to be supported and maintained, and the problems they raise 
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solved^ then an organization ma&t be developed at the school level that 
Is n«>re highly differentiated and yet highly Integrated and coordinated. 
Tesm teaching and the use of specialists are two concrete examples of 
organizational patterns at the school level that nay provide increased 
support for sophisticated teaching approaches. 

The second component of the Environs^nt for Teaching tm>del has been 
developed by Baldridge, who has pursued a s<»a^what different line of 
research. His focus has been more on the envlrono^nt than on the tech- 
nology of schools. He has eKanined» in higher education^ the relation- 
ship between the structure of organ izat ions » their environment , and 
rates of innovation and change. But he has also studied the environment- 
structure relationship in public schools. In a study of Illinois school 
districts y for example » Baldrldge and Bumh^mi were able to show that 
school districts operating in dynamic » heterogeneous environments 
developed complex^ highly differentiated structures. They then went on 
to show that as these school districts becan^ n^re complex, they also 
became more innovative. School districts with differentiated, complex 
structures adopted a higher proportion of instructional and administrative 
Innovations than did those with less ira 11 '-developed structures. 

The Lawrence and Lorsch model . The second organizational approach 
we have used to build the foundation of our develofm^nt work is the 
structure-environmental contingency theory of Lawrence and Lorsch (1967). 
This perspective has been applied by the authors to a variety of organi- 
zations in their own organizational developn^nt work (to be discussed 
later). This im>del also has some empirical confirmation; several 
preliminary studies of industrial organizations suggest that theiir 
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hypotheses have some merit. Some preliminary research work has been 
dors iP schools. 

Essentially, Lawrence and Lorsch relate two features of organiza- 
tional structure to states of the organization's environment. Their 
conception of structure consists of two structural concepts— differenti- 
ation and integration— and two process concepts— conflict and conflict 
resolution. Their main proposition is that when the structure of an 
organization is congruent with the environment, an organization will be 
more effective than when the structure and enviromnent are not congruent. 
For example, in highly diverse, unstable environments, Lawrence and 
I^rsch predict that effective organizations will be those that are both 
highly differentiated and well integrated. However, they argue that 
organizational differentiation and integration are antagonistic states 
and thflf d<ffprentiation, by producing different outlooks and orientations 
on the part of participants, leads to conflict. To achieve adequate 
Integration, organizations operating in dynamic environnents must 
develop mechanisms for solving problems or resolving conflict. Effective 
conflict resolution results in integration. 

Integration of th e models . What is the conanon thread running 
through these two approaches? Both approaches argue that the structure 
is contingent, the one emphasizing the environment, the other both 
environment and technology, Lawrence and Lorsch argue that successful 
organizations have adapted structurally to their environments; the 
Eavlroninent for Teaching work lends theoretical support, and now even 
some empirical evidence to the proposition that successful organizations 
have designed structures that are apprd>riate to the nature of their 
programs or environments. 
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There are taany other studies in the organizational literature which 
support these approaches* This fact provides added confidence in the 
basic prediction that successful organisations will have designed struc* 
turea compatible with what they are trying to acconq>lish and the environ- 
ment in which they function* 

Our conceptual integration of the environo^nt- techno logy approaches 
can be sussnarized as follows. Technology is the process through which 
schools change instructional iRputs--i«e« , students --into instructional 
outputs. In other words, students come to school thinking and behaving 
in one way and leave thinking and behaving differently. The environment— 
the community and social climate in which the school or school district 
fimct ions --provides the student inputs. Influences instructional goals, 
and receives students in their altered state. Structure is the organi- 
zation of hunmn resources that operates the technology. If a school is 
to be effective, the structure should be desjl^ed to take into account 
both the nature of the environn^nt and the characteristics of the 
techno logy . 

To sunanarize the discussion thus far, our approach to developing 
school organizations is ain^d primarily at assisting administrators to 
design structures or work arrangements that are compatible with two major 
considerations: the instructional program (technolo^) and the task en* 
vironment« The approach has evolved from our studies of school organi- 
zation and is closely connected with ongoing research in the Environn^nt 
for Teaching Program. Because of this close connection, the development 
work will provide important assistance to the program in refining 
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Important research concepts, clarifying interpretations, and further 
testing central hypotheses. Above all else, however, it will provide an 
iifflirediate channel for applying our theories and research directly to the 
critical problems schools face. This, as we have pointed out, is the 
main goal of developtnent. The other criteria used to measure our 
developmental effort ask whetlwr our effort is needed and, if so, whether 
similar assistance is provided by other approaches. We escamine these 
questions in the next section of this memorandum. 

The Nature of Today's Educational Problems 
and Some Limitations of Current Solutions 

The purpose of our developmental approach is to provide educators 
with knowledge and tools that will enable them to build schools with 
the organizational capacity to solve critical problems. We believe that 
many of the problems in education have increased the demands and strains 
on the basic structure of school organizations. We believe that for the 
most part, these problems can be seen to originate in the school's 
environment, in its instructional program, or in the structure of the 
organization itself. In our frequent n^etings with teachers and school 
administrators, both in the Stanford Center for Research and Development 
in Teaching and in the field, we have identified considerable consensus 
among professionals as to the central problems schools experience. This 
consensus suggests to us that our organizational approach to schools is 
needed. We now discuss the problems our approach will ultimately address. 
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Environmental Problgas 

Educational envlronsoents are currently In flux^ but school com* 
oainitles are usually quite vocal about their diverse expectations for 
education^ Organized teacher groups are also quite outspoken about 
their wishes. Demographic and economic changes exert tiieir influences « 
How does the environs^nt look from the perspectivi? or teachers aiui 
principals in schools? 

C«»mmity inp ut > In developing educational goals and objectives , 
schools increasingly must take into acccnint the needs of the local com* 
munity« State and federal funding is often contingent upon careful 
documentation of como^nity needs* Schools are also becoming more 
accountable for n^eting these community needs once they are translated 
into educational goals. Three illustrations should suffice. Principals 
reported to us last year that they were having great difficulties in 
trying to assess the needs of the local comminity* One superintendent 
conducted a randrai surv^iy of his district in which the c(»mminity evalu- 
ated each district program in terms of its contribution to district goals. 
And many teachers reported being constrained by the comnoinity in changing 
instruction* 

Diversity of clientele ^ There is sam^ evidence, that, fr^r various 
reasona^ the diversity of clientele served by local schools in most 
communities is increasing-^or, at least, that the diversity always present 
is now being expressed. Local communities often vary iinnensely in needs, 
values, and attitudes toward education. Twc examples from our own research 
illustrate this. In one school a principal has three separate instruc* 
tional pods which he has matched with sectors of the conimunity. Students 
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are assigned to pods according to their educational needs and the wishes 
and preferences of their parents. The educational programs in these 
pods vary from traditional three R's to integrated open classrooms. In 
another comnainity a principal serves two schoolS"one highly conserva- 
tive, the other highly innovative. The principal reported to us that he 
must wear different clothes and employ radically different administrative 
styles in each situation. 

The impact of mandated desegregation has also increased the range 
of diversity schools confront at the comnmnity level. Homogeneous school 
communities have heen reconstituted by busing and other desegregation 
strategies. Schools have been given additional responsibilities for 
integrating children of various ethnic and socioeconomic characteristics 
and now even on the basis of sex. 

Instability of clientele. Not only is the clientele schools serve 
often diverse, it seems to change constantly. These changes are pro- 
duced partially through geographic mobility, but also through an un- 
paralleled transience of social attitudes and values. As one high school 
principal put it: 

Just as we developed alternative prograna to meet the 
clamor for "relevance" and "humanistic schools" in the 
1960*8, we are now asked by both students and parents 
to devote move attention to academics and to offer more 
career-oriented programs. 

Public c riticism . Principals and teachers report to us that they 
are frequently criticized from many sectors of the public and professional 
environment for failing to accomplish highly ambiguous, and often contra- 
dictory, goals. Perhaps the social belief system that cnce protected 
schools has been eroded. But whatever the reason, our information 
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suggests that schools have been put in the position of having to prove 

that they are succeeding rather than n^rely having to prove that they 

are not failing. Both teachers and administrators consider this a 

difficult feat. One elementary principal put it this way: 

My job is like flying through a flak field over Dresden. 
If we are not catching hell from parents or the local 
comaainity, then some egghead in the ivory tower publishes 
an article in which he proves that \^ aren't making any 
difference. 

Teacher unionism * Teachers have becM^ more collectively active 

and have widened the areas in which they want to affect school decisions. 

The unionization movement has protected teachers, thus making it hard 

for schools to cut expenses by reducing the size of the professional 

staff* Teachers have also gained new leverage in collective bargaining, 

and the power of the unions has extended to the school level, as well 

as the district. A principal told us: 

It is much easier to cope with an Incc^petent teacher 
than tu dismiss one. Last year, I tried to fire a 
teacher and that is all I worked on the whole year. 
The teacher beat us in court and is back this year. 

Financial constraints and dec llning^ enrollments . In an unfavorable 
economic climate, fewer resources exist for school operations. This 
problem is accentuated by legislation and court decisions which redis- 
tribute the existing wealth. Some formerly wealthy school districts 
are faced with the problem of operating programs with substantially 
reduced monies. In a related vein, a general dip in school enrolln^nts 
has reduced the base support available to school districts while infla- 
tion and rising salaries have increased the cost of education. As an 
example of the consequences of these trends, the Stanford Center has 
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received rreveral calls from school districts asking for the pros and 
cons of closing schools as a way of dealing with decreasing enrollments. 
In one Bay Area district of four elen^ntary schools, one school will 
probably be closed next year. 

Stable staffs. The decreasing enrollments and the oversupply of 
teachers have markedly stabilized professional staffs within districts. 
In our survey of Bay Area elementary schools, for example, 80 percent 
of the schools reported that at least two-thirds of their teachers were 
tenured. Several principals in our study commented that their schools 
would probably not receive any "new blood" in the next decade. One 
principal summarized the situation in this"wiy: 

I'm stuck with the teachers I have and they are probably 
stuck with m&. In the old days our internal problems 
were solved by opening a new school or the turnover in 
staff. Now, it doesn't look like divorce will be avail- 
able as a way of solving our internal problems. 

Instructional Problems 

Many of the environmental issues are directly or indirectly related 
to instruction. Decreasing resources have created accountability pres- 
sures. Diversity in students has created a need for individualized 
instruction. New developments in educational psychology have expanded 
the range of instructional tasks for which the schools are responsible. 
How do these issues affect teachers and administrators? 

Accountability. Teachers constantly report to us their troubles 

in developing observable, measurable educational outcomes. They also 

report contradictions between accountability and experimentation: 

I'm supposed to try new approaches to reading, but 
I am also asked to show success. To me, there just 
isn't enough time in the school day to do both. 

t 1 * 
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Or, another teacher states: 

We know where we have to succeed—in reading and math. 
But what gripes rse is that the district office and the 
incessant stream of sj^cialists also pressure us to do 
things that are B»re "groovy.'' 

Individualization . Both teachers and administrators frequently 
portray an educational climate that places a high premium on individuali- 
zation or tailoring an educational progr^ to each individual student. 
For exanple, an administrator and teacher both agreed that 

We now have to diagnose students , prescribe activities , 
and maintain highly flexible- classrooms. We don't even 
have the tisi^ to do these things, let alone possess 
skills that are necessary. But if ire try to indivi-* 
dualize by giving kids more autonomy to cheese learning 
activities then the parents complain. 

Affective outcc»^s . Schools are beccming more responsible for 
affective « as well as cognitive , outcon^s. But educators con^>lain that 
the technology for attaining such etuis is underdeveloped, as is that 
for determining whether the outcomes have been attained. In one school 
district y for exan^le, parents , teachers, ami the cc»nminity all rank 
self^worth and "a positive self concept'* as the prime goal of the schools. 
Teachers, however, seem to be frustrated by the lack of direction in 
achieving these goals or knowing what iiqpact their current efforts have 
on student personal growth and attitudes. 

Complex instructional systems . The resources poured into instruc- 
tional improvement have yielded a vast reservoir of instructional 
materials and systems. Many of these are sequenced, highly differen- 
tiated, sophisticated, and complex. The entry of new firms into the 
instructional market has increased the nund^er of available materials 
and made it even more difficult to determine the worth of a particular 
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set of materials or systems. One urban administrator reported to us 
that each year a new approach to reading is mandated by the district. 
The problem, according to him, was that "even at the end of the school 
year our teachers don't know how to use the system. Each instructional 
failure is replaced by another, which in turn fails." 

Increased teacher choice in selecting materials . Local schools and 
teachers in California have been given increased autonony in selecting 
educational materials. One teacher, exuberant about the prospects of 
having greater autonomy, still complained about the excessive time in- 
volved in selecting materials. A principal reported to us that a major 
problfeffl of his is that teachers have no basis for selecting from an»ng 
the incredible range of materials, many of which are specialized, 
regional, or ethnic curricula. 

Learning disabilities. A growing awareness of learning disabilities 
and other physical, mental, and social impediments to learning has placed 
new diagnostic demands on schools. In one school, for example, a year- 
end assessment of students in a high-powered and expensive remedial 
reading program revealed that 80% of the students had major visual dif- 
ficulties. Diagnostic work which uncovers emotional or medical problems 
and social difficulties that impede learning jHits new pressures on 
schools to screen students thoroughly before proceeding with instruction. 

Organizational Problems 

In response to developments in the educational environment and in 
instruction, many schools and school districts appear to be grappling 
with attempts to reorganize. But the structural patterns that seem to 
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be emerging have sometimes created problems of their ovm. Our teachers 

and administrators talk about these problems as follows. 

Specialists . Specialists are becoming more coosnon in schools and 

school districts. But their presence raises new questions. How do they 

fit into the current structure? How will their specialized knowledge be 

used? One teacher complained that the circulation of specialists through 

his classroom, each pushing their particular specialty, frustrated him 

because half of v^at they recotrs^nded , he could not possibly implen^nt. 

One elementary principal confided to us that specialists threatened his 

role as instructional leader of the school: 

Teachers respect my instructional suggestions even less 
now than they did before the specialists came. But I 
am still formally responsible for instruction and for 
evaluating teaching in this school. 

Differentiated staffing . Where differentiated staffing has been 
io^lemented, it has often increased the nuodl>er of different roles in the 
classroom. However, educators often complain that very rarely are guide- 
lines developed showing how these new roles will be differentiated, 
integrated, or coordinated. 

New roles are popping up everywhere--classroom aides, 
cononinity volunteers, student tutors- -but how do I 
find time to coordinate all these people in my class- 
room? 

Teacher teacffl . Teacher teams have also become common in schools. 
But little help seems to be provided to teachers in structuring their 
teams or in providing the tinte and other resources necessary to develop 
the new skills and behaviors required for working in small groups. Our 
own evidence, for example, suggests that the size of teams is being 
reduced to two or three teachers. We believe this result reflects 
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problems of coordination and the amount of time spent in grappling with 
internal problems. 

Local autonmnv. Principals think that more autonomy has been 
granted to the local school. Many also feel that, although the level 
at which decisions are made has been moved downward, principals have not 
been given adequate training or assistance for their new role. Neither, 
apparently, have they been prepared for the increased demands for teacher 
involvement in school decision making which may result from, among other 
sources, teacher participation in teams. 

For example » an elementary principal complained that he "used to be 
given policy guidance from the district office. The new superintendent, 
however, made It clear that nearly all the important decisions would be 
made at my school. I am also responsible for the conseqm .ces of my 
decisions and I simply don't know how to handle many of the problems. 
I became a principal because I was a good teacher; my training is not 
adequate for my new responsibilities." 

SuBgaarjging the Environn^ntal. Instru ctional. 
and Organizational Problems in Schools 

Our catalogue of general school problems reported to us by teachers 
and principals leads us to make five generalizations. First, schools 
are increasingly confronted by a highly diverse, changing, and active 
environment. Second, schools are bombarded by improvements in instruc- 
tional technology, most of which make instruction more complex. Third, 
organizational changes made by some schools have increased the complexity 
of schools and Interdependence among the roles of participants. Fourth, 
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greater autonomy is being given to schools in responding to problems at 
the local level. Fifth, and o^st in^ortautlyi all of these factors have 
placed heavy demands on the school as an orgmiization, on administrators 
and on individual teachers. This has resulted in greater needs for 
conmmnication, more interdependent work situations, a greater volimie of 
im>re complicated problems, and increased conflicts Schools have been 
pressed to develop a highly sophisticated organisational capacity for 
solving this endless cycle of problems. 

Unfortunately, many of the environmental, instructional, or organi* 
zational problems we catalogued above also provide limitations or 
constraints to the school's response. Because of decreasing enrollment 
and the oversupply of teachers, schools find it hard to change personnel 
Because of decreased financial resources, released time, as well as 
materials and assistance from the outside are different to obtain. Be** 
cause the conventional school structure provides little support for 
problem*- solving activities, the problem* solving potential of thu school 
is decreased. 

Another limitation has not yet been sKntloned* Because of the 
dominance of a psychological perspective in schools, difficulties are 
often perceived to originate in the personalities of the organizational 
participants, and when conflict occurs it is generally cast into a 
psychological framework. As an example, in the school described in 
Smith and Keith^s Anatomy of an Educational Innovation , sensitivity 
training was offered prior to and during the adoption of a majo? inno- 
vation in education* Altlu)ugh the sessions were successful in pn^owting 
personal awareness, the authors show how they contributed to the overall 
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organizational problems of the school (Smith & Keith, 1973). 

This observation is related to a final generalization which, we 
suspect, limits the extent to which schools can respond to problems: 
the predominant perspective of organizations is one of human relations 
rather than a more structural focus. Most administrators and teachers 
we have talked with have conceptions of organizations that emphasize the 
informal aspects. But these conceptions often lack other characteristics 
of organizations: their relevant parts, their structure, and theories 
about how organizations behave. Consequently, teachers and administrators 
do not yet see a need for a structural approach even though the problems 
f.hey face may require more fundamental structural solutions. They tend 
therefore to look elsewhere for assistance in developing answers to 
important problems. Assistance is often provided by the technique known 
as organizational development. But what kind of help does this technique 
now offer schools? 

We now examine sotob other approaches to organizational development 
in education. The main purpose of this discussion is to show how the 
Environment for Teaching approacii is both unique and an important compK 
aent to other organizational developii«nt efforts. 

Previous Efforts to AppIv Organizational Development to Schools 

Organizational development (OD) is a specific but not too well- 
defined field. As a working definition, we may call OD an intervention 
to help people in an organization solve problems. Practitioners of 
organizational development have applied a wide range of organizational 
theory and research to problems experienced by organizations in diverse 
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industries. Through the leadership of Matthew Miles (1965) and 
Philip Runkel and Richard Schmuck (1972), in particular, OD perspectives 
and activities are being used more and more extensively in schools. 
Their important work has stimulated a nunijer of programs, strategies, 
interventions, and approaches which have applied organizational knowledge 
to assist schools in responding to the issues we have identified here, 
as well as to other problems which educational organizations must solve. 

We have been heavily influenced by nnich of the previous organiza- 
tional development work. We consider our structural approach, however, 
to be unique within the field of OD. This uniqueness stems largely from 
the "human relations" emphasis of the preponderance of OD that is actu- 
ally practiced in schools (Deal, 1974). We believe that the tendency 
to ignore structural perspectives in organizational development has 
greatly reduced the potential assistance that could be provided schools 
in solving the critical problems they face. In no way do we wish to 
suggest that the structural emphasis is a panacea and should replace 
other OD perspectives. We believe that the various approaches within 
the field are complementary, and that their suitability depends largely 
on the nature of the particular problem that needs to be solved. But 
we think naich previous organizational development work, because of its 
neglect of structural approaches, has shown the following limitations 
or weaknesses--particularly in view of the difficult educational problems 
experienced at the school level which we outlined earlier. 

First, because organizational development interventions in schools 
have focused largely on individual behavior, sensitivity training, small- 
group cofflownication, and school cliitate, they have succeeded mainly in 
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facilitating the processes within the organization and thus helping 
educators to cope more effectively with existing structures. OD has 
successfully improved practitioner skills, and occassionally this has 
led to structural change. But, just as often, new skills and outlooks 
have been stymied by inappropriate structures or have disappeared be- 
cause of the lack of continued reinforcement and support. 

Second, many of the OD interv^nf^ns have focused on variables that 
are difficult or impossible to manipulate. Changing organizational 
structures is difficult enough; changing people's outlooks or trying 
to affect a school's climate are very slippery, difficult tasks. It is 
difficult to make such changes if the levars are abstract and ungraspablc 
or if they are outside the control >f administrators and teachers. 

Third, many of these Interventions or strategies have been applied 
to all situations without adequate diagnostic efforts. Very often every 
school in a district will get a dose of sensitivity training or a com- 
munication workshop. The example of Kensington School in Smith and 
Keith's work is a case in point: apparently, no attempt was made to 
diagnose the school's difficulty and then to employ a strategy aimed 
specifically at the trouble. The sensitivity session was conducted 
without first determining the need. Schmuck, Runkel, Miles, Lawrence 
and Lorsch, and many other OD specialists have heavily emphasized diag- 
nosis; in practice, however, organizational development specialists have 
often applied their specialty without regard to its relevance for the 
problem being addressed. 

Fourth, many OD interventions are developed and delivered by change 
agents who rarely make implicit their underlying conception of school 
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organizations* Teachers and administrators often do not understand or 
share the change agent's perspective. Consequently, recona^ndations or 
training activities are implec^nted without an agreed-on understanding 
of the context or the underlying agenda* Without this basic under** 
standing, interventions or reconsnendatlons are misconceived^ poorly 
implemented, or forced into teacher or administrator perspectives with 
which they are incmnpatible. 

Fifth, interventions or change strategies are often "one-shot" 
affairs ain^d at one part of the system. Solutions to problems are 
developed and appllec. They last only until a new crisis arises, and 
then a new consultant, is brought in. The problem-solving capacity of 
the school is never developed. Solutions to problems are dependent upon 
an outside resource* The process Is not instltutionall^sed. 

Finally, many interventions, if they produce any effects at all, 

I 

produce short-term effects. Bowers (1973) evaluated the long term Impact 
of several organizational developc^nt strategies. Most did not produce 
lasting effects on the organization. Survey feedback, or the mirroring 
of results back to the system, was one strategy which produced most 
significant and lasting effects. Where such survey data were reported 
to schools, significant changes in the school's climate were noted and 
the changes were persistent over tin^* 

In Sum, the effectiveness of the assistance schools have received 
from the field of organizational developn^nt in responding to problems 
has often been reduced by the limited scope of the strategies used to 
apply organizational knowledge • Under what conditions might organiza- 
tional theory be applied to schools in a helpful and effective way? 
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As already indicated, the critical problems schools face can be grouped 
generally under three general concepts: environment, instructional 
program, and structure. Organizational theory has developed many propo- 
sitions which relate these three concepts, and in some cases, there is 
good empirical evidence to support the propositions. The general impli- 
cation of this approach is that schools can attack educational problems 
in one of three ways: (1) change the environment. (2) change the program, 
or (3) change the structure, and institutionalize and provide support for 
problem-solving processes. 

We believe each of these three directions can be followeu. The 
^environment can be changed by political strategies; the program by 
curriculum development strategies; the structure by managerial strategies. 
But we have selected the structure of schools as the most promising area 
for change and have identified a theme in organizational theory which 
asserts that an effective organizational structure is contingent on the 
nature of the program and the characteristics of the environment. To 
restate: this approach assumes that for any group of educators operating 
a given program in a given environment there is an organizational arrange- 
ment that will best permit them to contribute their resources toward the 
accomplishment of the school's central task. 

Our present developmental effort is directed toward designing ^ 
survey- feedback approach to organizational assessment and renewal in 
schools. In our view, this approach meets the three criteria we out- 
lined initially. It is intimately related to our theories and research 
and allows us to do what we do best— organizational analysis and survey 
research. It seems to address many of jhe critical problems that schools 
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are experiencing* The structural emphasis of the approach fills a gap 
in the field of organizational develofHunt, and thus we will be able to 
make a contribution to this Important area. Since our approach also 
relies heavily on diagnosis and on sharing our perspective on organiza- 
tions with teachers and administrators , ue think it is a necessary comple 
ment to existing approaches to organizational development. Most impor«* 
tantly^ however , the approach provides one additional link between our 
program and the fie Id , allows us to test our general hypotheses in the 
midst of school realities, and permits us to begin the process of 
translating the implications of our efforts into guidelines for reorgan- 
izing schools. 

The Survey-Feedback Approach to Organizational Development : 
Elements and Plans for A p plication 

Our approach to organizational development borrows xsaove heavily 
from sociology than from psychology or social psychology* The primary 
target of our intervention is the structure of the local school unit* 
The elements of this approach closely parallel tli^ stages frequently 
postulated for problem solving, i.e., sensing the problem, gathering 
infomation, identifying and defining the problem, selecting solutions, 
implementing solutions, and evaluating the results. 

The five core elen^nts of our attempt to apply jur theories and 
research to schools are: (1) information gathering and diagnosis -- 
using research instruments to gather information about the organization, 
its structure, envlronn^nt, and program, and analyzing the information 
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to identify or pinpoint organizational trouble spots; (2) developinf^ an 
organizational approach to p roblem solving — coHnmnicatjng a structural 
perspective of organizations to teachers and administrators in an 
analytical taodel relating structure, environment, and the instructional 
program; (3) feedback— comiminicating to participants the results of the 
information-gathering survey, and using the organizational problem- 
solving model to highlight and develop consensus on possible problem 
areas in the organization's structure, program, environment, or in the 
interrelationships among the three; (4) identifying strategies for chanj ^ e — 
selecting a strategy for bringing about change or developing congruence 
between the organization's structure and its environn«nt or program; and 
evaluation — assessing the effects of the change strategy. 
We discuss each of these elements in son^ detail below, and then 
go on to set forth our concrete plans for applying the structural approach. 

Information Gathering and Diagnosis 

Many organizational development strategies are applied without first 
determining the organizational problem. Such strategies as team building, 
laboratory training, or role clarification activities may be seen as the 
answer to all organizational ills, with all organizational problems seen 
as solvable by the use of these methods. In contrast, our approach be- 
gins with a detailed, systematic assessment of the organization's struc- 
ture, environuffint, and program. 

This assessment includes obtaining information through both ques- 
tionnaires and interviews. Many of the instr»'*iients we will use have 
already been developed and used in the research of Environment for 
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Teaching Program. We are currently in the process of putting these 
measures together for use in our organizational development effort « 
Initially, these instrus^nts will be administered in a school by Environ* 
ment for Teaching personnel. The preliminary analysis of the information 
will be carried out by the Environc^nt for Teaching staff , but we will 
also want to involve school representatives in this activity. We hope 
eventually to package the instruments in snch a way that they can be 
used effectively by a principal or staff without additional expert 
resources. 

Organizational Problem Solving 

Our previous work with teachers and administrators provides an^le 
evidence that they tend to view organizational problems from a psychos- 
logical or social-*psycho logical perspective* Unless administrators and 
teachers at least develop the ability to view organizational problems 
structurally, they will not be able to use the information from our 
$urve> to identify and define critical problems. Structural analysis, 
viewed from a human relations bias, is likely to be perceived as antl*- 
humanlsrlc and useless. Our experience with two informal field tests 
of our approach has confirrod this impression. An important component 
of our survey* feedback approach will therefore be to influence the 
cognitive structure of teachers and administrators , to give them an 
alternative way of thinking about organizations, to encourage them to 
raise new questions and consider different solutions. 

How will our structural persj^ctive be communicated to superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers? 
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The structural approach of Lawrence and Lorsch is quite simple. 
It contains four concepts--dif ferentiation, integration, conflict, and 
conflict resolution--and some general propositions about their relation- 
ships. We think that an adaptation of their approach can be conanunicatod 
easily to educators. We also believe that it can be nwdified to incor- 
porate the essential concepts from the Environment for Teaching work. 

Our goal in the organizational problem-solving component will be 
to communicate these essential concepts and propositions prior to 
shsring the information from our survey. We will use actual and hypo- 
thetical case studies, readings, and siaailation exercises, where neces- 
sary, to illustrate and highlight the structural perspective. 

Specifically, Smith and Keith's case study of Kensington School is 
rich in examples which highlight our view of organization. In addition, 
two numbers of our program have developed a book of readings dealing 
with organizational innovation and change in schools (Baldridge & Deal, 
in press). In this volume some 30 organizational studies have been 
organized into three areas: perspectives on organizational change and 
innovation, strategies, and case studies. We are now in the process of 
developing other materials, including hypothetical case studies of 
schools with radically different environments and programs showing how 
each school uses a remarkably different structure to deal successfully 
with its particular situation. 

Feedback 

Once the information is gathered and analyzed, and teachers and 
administrators have developed the ability to look at organizations 
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structurally, we will feed back the results of the survey. This feed 
back may be to the principal, to team leaders, to a school-wide conroittee, 
or to the entire faculty- -de pending on the requiren^nts of the situation. 
In our view, however, involving the principal and an entire faculty in 
the feedback process is desirable. 

The feedback sessions with schools are the backbone of our approach. 
Their purpose is to report the results of our initial survey to adminis- 
trators and teachers, using concepts from our analytical model to locate 
existing or potential problems. We will be able to report information 
about the school's environment, its program, and its existing organiza- 
tional patterns. We will be able to point to inconsistencies among 
these three elements or to identify problem areas in the organization's 
structure. For example, a school operating a sophisticated reading 
program, in which teachers have been assigned to various specialties, 
may show difficulties in "pulling it all together" and may report exces- 
sive conflict. We would then be able to explain this conflict structur- 
ally and to show how the in^'reaSiid differentiation, rather than individual 
personalities, has contributed to the conflict and to suggest ways in 
which the efforts of the teachers could be nwre tightly integrated. Or, 
as another example, in a school bomliarded with contradictory demands 
from a highly diverse coamunity, but where structural change, for one 
reason or another, is difficult or impossible, we would expect to high- 
light this fact and offer suggestions as to how the various community 
subgroups might be brought together to iron out their educational 
differences. 
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AUhough the Environment for Teaching staff will be heavily involved 
in this feedback session, we do not expect our role to be that of defin- 
ing the problem for the staff. Rather, we see our role as catalytic, 
i.e., as one of defining the problem with the staff, condjining our 
information and perspectives with theirs in identifying the areas of 
difficulty. We expect the feedback sessions to be discussions, but 
organized around the agenda derived from the survey and the analysis. 

Selecting Strategies for Change 

Developing strategies to solve problems defined in the feedback 
sessions is the fourth element of our approach. We would expect the 
information gathering and analysis and the feedback sessions to yield 
well-defined problem areas and to identify possible barriers or con- 
straints to making needed changes. In our approach to organizational 
development, problems can be solved by making changes in one of three 
general areas: the environment, the program, or the structure of the 
organization. Frc-iucing environmental change is essentially a political 
task; changing the program is an instructional or curriculum development 
task; changing the structure is primarily an administrative or managerial 
task, but internal politics are also involved. 

Our approach strengthens typical processes of selecting change 
strategies in two ways. First, our conceptual framework permits strategic 
thinking of an if-then sort. Selected chaiige strategies can be analyzed 
in terms of their impact on other parts of the organiisation, on the 
environment, or on the instructional program. Unintended consequences 
can be identified, resistance can be anticipated, costs predicted, and 
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necessary training or inservice activities provided. The process is 
one of systematic planning with the analytical model and the infonsation 
about the existing situation serving as a basis for anticipating the re- 
sults of intended solutions. 

Second, our approach emphasizes the problem rather than any one 
specific strategy. This means that several different strategies might 
be identified as possible solutions to the problem. For example, a 
school experiencing overwhelming comnainity dissatisfaction with the 
instructional program might identify three strategies: developing a 
school-community council with representatives from both the school and 
community to meet over an extended period; individualizing the instruc- 
tional program; or conducting an educational c»ii|>aign to give the 
comroinity a more accurate image of the existing instructional program. 
On the basis of several criteria— perhaps cost, efficacy, manipulability, 
and possible resistance, --the school might select the structural strategy, 
i.e., developing a school -coasmnity council. A conaaitment would be made 
to give ^he strategy an adequate test and to protect it against short- 
range reactions or iiai«diate demands. If given tinffi, the strategy does 
not solve the problem, another is tried. 

Impleo«nting effective change strategies is the payoff for the 
school. In developing such strategies we will work collaboratively with 
the school participants and should be able to draw on our own experience, 
their experience, and the experience of others who have tested specific 
change strategies. Our central emphasis will be on conducting a dialogue 
with the staff to uncover a range of strategies. We would assist with 
efforts to assess each strategy to see if the desired results are being 
achieved . 
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Our role in this element will be a facilitating one. We will be 
able to assist or to serve as a resource in structuring the problem- 
solving process. As the staff implenents the solution, oui role will 
become advisory. We will offer suggestions, advice, or contribute our 
perceptions, but implementing the problem solution or strategy will be 
the responsibility of the administrator or teaching staff. However, 
we will also assist the school staff in evaluating the re8ults--the final 
component of our approach. 

Evaluation 

The final element in our approach is evaluation. Once a problem 
has been Identified, and a strategy attempted, our instruments or por- 
tions of them can be used as one n»thod of assessing the effects. This 
step will complete the cycle but it should lead to another survey feed- 
back session. We see the organizational development process as a con- 
tinuing one which can be institutionalized and repeated by the school 
when nteded to solve new problems. 

Will the Approach Work? 

These five core elements constitute our approach to orRanizational 
development in schools. The primary purpose of our effort is to enable 
schools to solve some critical problems and, while they are solving 
them, to develop an institutionalized capacity for solving future problems 
The secondary purpose is to further our knowledge of organizational pat- 
terns in schools. 
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WIU thesa five steps be effective in bringing about organiEational 
change? Will this a|>proach allow us to apply our theories and research 
in ways that we outlined earlier? Neither of these questions can be 
answered now. Underlying our approach is a series of hypotheses we will 
test during the coming year as we begin to use the process with school 
districts and schools. Many of these hypotheses are the same as those 
being tested in the longitudinal study of the Environment for Teaching 
Program, We expect that our intervention or experimental approach will 
add to the knowledge base the program is building. Other hypotheses are 
developmental assumptions for our program; their ;c3ting will help 
discover how our knowledge can make a difference in the way schools are 
organized. 

Level of Applicatio n 

As mentioned earlier in this discussion, we believe that our ap- 
proach to organisational development Is applicable to any organizational 
level in a school system. We believe that we can use this approach with 
an entire district, with a local school, or with a team of teachers 
that is experiencing difficulties. Our analytical scheme may have to be 
adapted as we change levels, particularly at the level of the teaching 
team or classroom, Init we feel that our structural concc pts--dif ferentia- 
tion, coordination, conflict, and conflict resolution--can be applied 
at various levels. To illustrate, we suspect that many team difficulties 
lie in the relationship between int^irdependence and coordination. Where 
teachers cooperate in a highly interdependent fashion, sophisticated 
coordination nu^cbanisms are needed. But these are both tinK» -consuming 
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and often difficult to identify. In identifying conflict at this junc- 
ture, however, we ascribe conflict not to personality differences but 
to poor correspondence between U-^ interdependence and coordination. 
The strategy then becomes one of changing the level of interdependence, 
developing appropriate coordination mechanisms, or both. The problem 
is thereby defined organizationally and is solved by changing the charac- 
teristics of the structure. 

We have chosen to test our approach at the school level, for several 
reasons. First, we have previously worked informally with survey- feedback 
techniques at the school level. One instance involved a junior high 
school that was experiencing difficulty after having adopted an innova- 
tion. The other was an elementary school torn apart by struggles with 
a divided community. Second, we have some evidence that more autonomy 
is being given to local schools in making decisions and solving problems, 
that local schools are becoming more closely aligned with their comnaxni- 
ties, and that principals are experiencing great difficulties in adjust- 
ing to the new demands on their role. Third, we have stressed that our 
approach to schools is structural. However, we also believe that a 
point of entry into the system is needed, and we have selected the prin- 
cipals as those who mediate between the structure, the program, and the 
environment at the school level. Their perception of these three ele- 
ments is crucial, since they have the responsibility for designing or 
building an organization that will encourage good teaching and learning. 
Principals need information about the environment and the program, and 
they need to know what handles they can pull in the organization to 
structure the activities of teachers and students. Our approach will 
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therefore begin at the school level, and it is with the elementary school 
principal that we hope to work most closely during the next year. 

Steps in Field Testing the Approach 

Beginning in the winter of 1975, we expect to field test our approach 
to organizational development. We are aware that the process is rough 
and that it still needs to be refined and perfected. We are aware that 
thus far it has been developed without nuch input from the people whom 
we expect to want tc use the approach. To get the needed input, we have 
entered into a formal affiliation agreen«nt with the Association of 
California School Administrators (ACSA) . This agreement outlines a 
series of steps in which we will work jointly with ACSA to develop the 
approach and to field test it. 

The first step in our joint work with ACSA will be to put together 
an advisory group of several administrators. This group, including 
district-level administrators and elementary and secondary principals, 
will work closely with us to perfect the approach. We anticipate that 
the group will meet in a series of intensive seminars in which the 
approach will be subjected to criticism according to both research and 
field criteria. The administrators will field test portions of the sur- 
vey Instmments with their staffs, and one would expect that within some 
of these schools we might conduct a preliminary test of the entire ap- 
proach. Once the process is refined, together with ACSA we will select 
several California echools as field sites. Our advisory group will 
continue to meet and to help us screen the results of tests. At 
the end of the preliminary field tests, depending on the outcome, we will 
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either incorporate the approach into ACSA's existing training program 
or subject it to additional field tcstin . 

Expected Outcomes 

To this point we have designed a process making it possible for us 
to test a strategy for translating our research into practical conse- 
quences. We expect that by the end of 1975 we will have a process that 
is a prototype for a developmental package. We do not expect to carry 
our effort beyond the point of developing a prototype. However, by the 
end of 1975 the Environment for Teaching Program is scheduled to pro- 
duce a handbook for school administrators, tentatively titled Designing 
School Organizations. This 4>ublicat ion is intended to be the translation 
of our three -year study into guidelines for policy and practice. Our 
process for organizational development in schools will be included as a 
major portion of the publication. 

Readers of this memorandum should be aware that eff<^tive organiza- 
tional development is neither a simple nor an inexpensive process. 
Current OD interventions are often conducted by specialist consultants, 
whose fees are hardly negligible, -he costs of diverting teacher and 
other staff time to OD training and action cannot be ignored. Moreover, 
some practitioners of organizational development charge that more harm 
than good is done by "amateur" application of the principles of OD; 
the implication is that experts must be retained on a continuing basis 
or developed— and compensated— within the school staff. 
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We believe there is an element of truth in this charge. We also 
believe, however, that the principles underlying the structural approach 
to OD can be grasped by teachers, principals, and other administrators, 
and that through training and practice school systems can improve and 
make cost-effective their capabilities for solving human and organiza- 
tional problems. Our work is directed toward that end# 

Conclusion 

We have outlined an attempt to relate our research to the needs of 
schools as they attempt to solve complex and highly difficult problems* 
We have shovm how our approach has evolved from both our research and 
our experin^nts in involving schools more closely with all aspects of 
that research* We have also tried to distinguish our approach from that 
of other organizational development efforts ♦ The nujst notable distinc- 
tions are that our approach is structural, that it is closely connected 
with our ongoing study of school organizations, and that the develop- 
mental effort tests further hypotheses from this research as well as 
hypotheses concerning the effects of our interventions. 

Clearly, we are exploring, experimenting, and often groping* How- 
ever, we in the Environment for Teacning Program are coimnitted to 
conducting research that pays off to practitioners, and we are determined 
to carry our developmental, field-oriented efforts as far as our limited 
resources will permit. 
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